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The Kalcidoescope. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE NINTH VOLUME 
OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Jn entering upon our ninth volume, we beg, re. 
tpectfully, to repeat the acknowledgements we have 
go often made to our friends, for their continued and 
most flattering support. The best return that we 
can make for such unremitting kindness will be an 
unabated attention to our editorial duties. Our own 
interests, and the gratitude we owe to our numerous 
readers, will insure our sedulous discharge of the 
pleasing task of administering to the amusement of 
those to whom we are under such weighty obliga. 
tions. 

We hope to render the present volume of the Ka- 
leidoscope peculiarly acceptable, by the revival of 
some works of sterling value, which are either par- 
tially or wholly out of print. We shall only here 
name one of the series, in order to prove to our 
friends that we shall spare no expense to administer 
to their gratification. Most of our scientific readers 
have heard of Bishop Wilkins’s celebrated work, en- 
titled “ Mathematical Magic.” It is a book in which 
many of the modern inventions have, by anticipation, 
been suggested, which are now so generally approved 
of, and which distinguish the present era from any 
pteceding period of which we have any authenticated 
record. 

Ourrepublication of the Bishop’s work will require 
from twenty to tbirty engravings, which are now in 
the hands of the artist. We intend to commence the 
series next week. 

The index and title-page of the eighth volume of 
the Kaleidoscope are in the hands of the printers, and 
will be ready for delivery.in about a fortnight. In 
the meantime, subscribers, who intend to have their 
yolumes bound, are respectfully informed that we shall 
be happy to receive their orders; and, if any num- 
bers are wanting, an early application is recom- 
mended, in order that no disappointment may be 
experienced in the completion of the volumes. 











ON SALE, 
At the Mereury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, and at the 
Shops of the different Agents in the Country, 

Vols. £, 11, 111, IV, V, V1, VII, and VIII, of the KALEIDO.- 
SCOPE, with a copious Index toeach. Price, in boards, 16s. 

"aeprove CORK COLLAB JACKET, or Maaiwa Liss 
Preserver, warranted to eupport any person in the water 
with the clothes on. Recommended to Emigranty, Persons 
going to Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s, to £1 6s. 


Also, the following cheap and useful Publications : 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 
SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; containing va- 
rious Modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from materials 
always at hand; an approved Method of constructing a tem- 
porary Rudder; an expeditious Mode of converting any ordi- 
nary Buat into a Life-boat; a safeand approved Mode of carry- 
ing out Anchors in rough weather; Directions for the Reco- 
very of Personsapperently Drowned; Precautions against the 
Effects of Lightning at Sea; Taylor’s useful Instructions for 
the Management of Ships at single Anchor; Precautions 
against Infection; and a great variety of Miscellaneous Sug- 
gestions, useful to Seamenin general. By EGERTON SMITH. 
Price Half-a-Crown, Illustrated by several Engravings. 

HOME TRUTHS, descriptive of the condition of Liverpool, 
in the year 1811, originally published in the first volume 
of the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIGI- 
NAL COUNTERPART, applicable to the condition of the 
Country, in the year 1826. Written, also, for the Liverpool 
Mercury.—Price Twopence. 

An elegantly-engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN- 
HALL, with a Puan of the splendid Suite of Rooms, anda fall 
Description of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence. 

A TRIP tothe CHAIN BRIDGE, near Bangor, and to other 
Parts of NORTH WALES, including Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
the Lakes of Conway, Lanberris, Llanrwst, Llangollen, &c. 
By a GENTLEMAN of LiveRPooL.—Price Sixpence. 

(& This Narrative was first published in the Kaletdoseope 
of August 9, 16, and 23, 1825; and is now reprinted in a se- 
parate form, with the addition of an Appendix, containing 
some particulars of remarkable Objects and Places mentioned 
in “ The Trip.” 

Mr. ROSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the Opening of the LIVER- 
POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Price Fourpence. 

REFLECTIONS on the Subject of EMIGRATION from 
EUROPE, with a view to Settlementin the UNITED STATES, 
containing brief Sketches of the Moral and Political Character. 
By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and of 
the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 
Branch, Vindicie Hibernice, Essays on Banking, on Political 
Economy, and on Internal Improvement. 

“Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 

“ The only encouragements America holds out tostrangere, 
are,—a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and water, 
plenty of provisions, good pay for labour, kind neighbours, 
good laws, a free government, and a hearty welcome. 
rest depends on a man’s industry and virtues.” 

Homo sum—humani a me nil alienum pute. 
‘Fo which are added, 

The Ewousn Eniroa's COMMENTS on the SUBJECT; to- 
gether wth some Important ADVICE to EMIGRANTS, and 
CAUTIONS AGAINST IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED in the 
OUTPORTS.—Price Niuepence. 


BWiographical sRotices. — 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MILLER. 
(From the London Weekly Beylew.) 
A 











AW INDIAN PALAVES. 


a 
Having been favoured with several sheets of this valu- 
eble and interesting work, now in the press, we shall select 
an extract or two, and return to it hereafter, for the pur- 





Orders received by the Agents of the Mercury and the 
Keletdoscape. 


: details the causes of the revolution in Spanish Americe, 


and describes the cruelties and injustice perpetrated by 
the Viceroys and inferior authorities, both upon the Ame- 
rican Spaniards and the aborigines. The author observes, 
that almost all the labour performed in the country, whe- 
ther in agriculture, mining, tending the flocks and herds, 
or in domestic matters, was performed by the Indians, 
who, in return, scarcely received a pay that would enable 
them to live. In fact, their toil, in many instances, 
brought on premature decay, old age, and death. When 
compelled to labour in the mines, a few months sufficed to 
send them to their graves; but we will not now enter into 
the subject. The following is the author’s description of a 
palaver, or conference, between the patriots and the Tne 
dians. 

“* The Patriot general hoped to be enabled, by a ruse de 
guerre, to cause Marco to divide his forces. For this pure 
pose, when every preparation to march was nearly coms 
pleted, General San Martin caused a conference to be held 
with the Indians of Pehuenche, for the ostensible object 
of soliciting leave to march, unmolested, through theiz 
territories, for the purpose of attacking the Spaniards 
from the pass of E? Planchon. On the day before that 
fixed upon for an interview with the Indians, General San 
Martin caused to be sent to the fort of San Carlos, on the 
tiver Diamante, one hundred and twenty goat skins of 
aguardiente or grape brandy, three hundred skins of wine, 
a great number of bridles, spurs, all the old embroidered 
or laced dresses that could, with great diligence, be cole 
lected in the province, hats, handkerchiefs of an ordinary 
kind, glass beads, dried fruits, &c. &c. &e. for presents $ 
an indispensible preliminary to success in any Endiap new 
gotiation. 

** At cight o'clock on the morning of the ——= of Sep. 
tember, 1816, the cacigues approached the esplanade in 
front of the fort, with all the pomp of savage life, each at 
the head of his warriors ; their wives and children bring~ 
ing up the rear. Polygamy being practised, the wives 
were very numerous. The men wore their hair unconfined 


The | 2nd Jong ; their bodies, naked from the waist upwards, 


were painted with different colours. Their horses were 
also stained precisely in the same manner as when they go 
to war. In fact, it was the fighting costume of man and 
horse. Each cacigue was preceded by a small party of 
patriot cavalry, sent by the general for the purpose of 
keeping up an irregular fire of blank cartridges from their 
pistols as the tribe advanced. This mode of ushering the 
Indians to the presence of Christians is a compliment with 
which they never dispense. As the tribes arrived on the 
esplanade, the women and children filed of, and took their 
station on one side, without dismounting, Whew all the 
tribes had arrived, the warrioss of one tribe commenced 3 
sham fight, during which they kept the horese at full epeed, 

or made them turn on their hind legs, curvet, and caper, 

and prapce about in the most extraordinary manner... 

-During the exhibition, a gun was fired every six minutes 

frour-the fort. The Indians answered the salute by slap. 





pose of criticism. The éstly portion of the first volume 





ping their mouths, and making the most frightfal noises, 
in token of eatisfaction. This art of tournament lasted 
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about a quarter of an hour for one tribe, which retired 
towards the spot occupied by the women, and remained on 
horseback, spectators of the performance of the other 
tribes, which exhibited in turn. These martial exercises 
lasted till noon, and General San Martin’s escort of a troop 
of cavalry and two hundred militia remained formed on 
the parade during the whole time. 

** The prelude to business being over, the palaver com- 
menced in the place d’armes, where the governcr of the 
fort had provided a table covered with the cloth of the 
chapel pulpit, and benches forthe cacigucs and war-captains, 
who were the only persons admitted to conference with the 
general. The Indians outside remained formed and 
mounted, keeping themselves on the alert, until the result 
should be made known. 

**Upon arriving at the place d’armes the chiefs took 
their seats according to seniority; the caciques first, and 
then the war-captains. General San Martin, the gover- 
nor of the fort, and the interpreter, placed themselves on 
a bench at the head of the table. The general, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, proposed a friendly glass previous to pro- 
ceeding to business; but all declined, assigning as a 
reason, that if they drank, their heads could not be firm 
to give proper consideration to the matter they had as- 
sembled to discuss. The interpreter, father Julian, a 
Franciscan friar, an Araucanian by birth, and brought up 
by a Creole family from the age of ten, then commenced 
an harangue. He reminded them of the good under- 
standing which had subgisted between the Pehuenche Indians 
and the general-in-chief, who relied with confidence upon 
a continuation of the harmony so happily established, and 
who had convened them in solemn palaver to compliment 
them with drink-offerings and gifts, and to request that 
the Patriot army might be permitted to pass through the 
Pehuenche territory, in order to attack the Spaniards, 
who were strangers in the land, and whose views and 
intentions were to dispossess them of their pastures, rob 
them of their cattle, and carry off their wives and children, 
&e. &c. 

** A dead silence followed: those painted savages, 
wrapped up in profound meditation for a quarter of an 
hour, presented a picture truly striking. At length the 
senior caciguc, named Ninconyancu, broke silence. He 
was nearly eighty years of age, his hair was snow-white, 
and his appearance venerable in the extreme. Directing 
his discourse to his brother chiefs, he calmly asked if 
they were of opinion that the proposals just made by the 
Christians ought or ought not to be accepted. The debate 
which followed was carried on in a manner exceedingly 
interesting. Each chief in his proper turn declared his 
sentiments with the utmost tranquillity, and without the 
slightest interruption or sign of impatience from the rest. 
Having agreed upon the answer proper to be given, Nincon- 
yancu addressed himself to the general, and informed him 
that the Pehuenches, with the exception of three cacigues, 
whom the rest knew how to restrain, accepted his proposals. 
All then rose from their seats, except the three caciques, 
who did not concur in opinion with the majority, and, 
in testimony of their sincerity, embraced the general. 
Without losing a moment of time, the cacique Mellyegan 
stepped out, and communicated to the Indians on the 
esplanade, that the proposals of the Christians were such 

as could be accepted. They instantly unsaddled, and 
delivered their horses to the ‘militia to turn them out to 
feed. They next proceeded to deposit their lances, 
hatchets, and knives (the arms of the Pehuenches) ina 
barrack-room, not to be returned till after the conclusion 
of the revels which invariably follow a palaver. 

** The voluntary surrender of their arms into the hands 
of their natural enemies, isan extraordinary trait in the 
Indian character. The motive is to avoid bloodshed 
amongst themselves during the dreadful intoxication, 
which forms an essential part of the ceremony of every 
palaver. The blind confidence with which they disarm 
themselves, shows the elevated notions they entertain of 
the sacred rites of hospitality, and a consciousness of the 


———— 


necessity of rendering themselves comparatively harmless 
during the maddening influence of excessive drinking. 
The solicitude of the women to remove weapons at such 
times is highly interesting. 

** Having lodged their arms in the fort, they proceeded 
to the corral, or cattle pen, where some mares had been 
shut up for slaughter. They trip up the animal by means 
of the /asso ; tie its feet together, as butchers in England 
do those of sheep; and then open a vein in the neck, 
whence they sometimes suck the blood, in which operation 
the women and children take the precedence. The carcass 
is cut up and roasted, which is done very quickly. The 
skins are carefully preserved, and formed into reservoirs in 
the following manner:—An excavation, two feet deep and 
four or five in circumference, is made in the ground; the 
fresh skin is then placed, with the hair undermost, in the 
concavity, and fastened round the brim by wooden pegs. 
Into this skin-lined cistern wine and brandy are indiscri- 
minately poured. Sixteen or eizhteen men squat them- 
selves around these wells, the number of which are, of 
course, in proportion to the number of people. The wo- 
men did not commence thcir carousings, which were held 
apart, until sunset, when they seated themselves around 
similar reservoirs filled with the same mixture. From 
motives of delicacy, which cannot but be admired, four or 
five females of each tribe abstained from drink altogether, 
in order to take care of their companions when reason had 
taken its flight. 

*¢ The scene which next presented itself was singularly 
novel. Two thousand persons (reckoning women and 
children, and servants or attendants, ) were seated in circles 
upon the esplanade. One of the first subjects of conver- 
sation was their own feats, or the deeds of their ancestors. 
Some were affected to weeping in relating family history. 
As soon as the liquor exercised its influence, all talked 
together, and shouted and yelled with deafening din. 
Quarrels ensued, as a matter of course, and many fought, 
when, in the absence of weapons, they bit and kicked each 
other, and tore out hair by handfuls. The uproar amongst 
the men, the vociferation, the laughing, and the shrieks 
of the women, and the squalling of infant children, formed 
altogether a combination of discords that must be left for 
the imagination to conceive. Small parties of the Patriot 
militia, placed on duty for that purpose, were kept in full 
employ in separating combatants. Towards midnight the 
revels subsided in the silence of the grave. Men and wo- 
men were stretched upon the ground as if in a lethargy, 
or in the arms of death, except a very few who still re- 
tained the power to crawl or roll a few paces; but the 
greater part were perfectly motionless. The horrid ca- 
rousal was kept up in the same style for three successive 
days, that is, until the last drop of liquor was exhausted. 
In consequence of the precautions of General San Martin, 
the casualties were unusually few. Only two men and 
one woman were killed in the course of the entertainment ; 
a very trifling loss of life, when it is considered that for 
such occasions it is the custom to treasure up the memory 
of old quarrels, and endeavour to take ample vengeance. 
In negotiations with Indians it is impossible to avoid con- 
tributing to excesses, because a stinted supply of liquor is 
construed into an insult never to be forgiven. 

** A day was set apart for the exchange of gifts. Each 
cacique presented the general with a poncho, the manu- 
facture of his wives. The poncho is an upper garment in 
universal use amongst the men_ of all ranks throughout 
South America. It is an oblong piece of woollen or cot- 
ton; a sort of scarf with a slit in the centre, through which 
the head pusses, and the drapery falls from the shoulders 
behind and before near to the ankle, and on each side to 
the elbow, leaving the arms in perfect liberty. A short 
poncho, which reaches below the waist, is equally common, 
and is usually worn in-doors. Some of the ponchos ac- 
cepted by the general were not destitute of merit, particu- 
larly in the liveliness of the pattern, and the permanence 
of the colours. What the Indians appeared to prize most 


embroidered or lace dresses, which were put on and worn 
the instant, these articles came into their possession. 

** The distribution was made on the fourth day, and 
rendered it the most fatiguing of the whole period. Those 
who know the unscrupulous and harassing importunity of 
the Indian character, can alone form an idea of the manner 
in which the general was besieged, without the respite of 
a moment. On the sixth day, San Martin received de-~ 
spatches from General Puyrredon, who was marching from 
Salta to Cordova, where San Martin proceeded to meet 
him. 

** O’Brien and Arellano, aides-de-camp to San Martin, 
were left behind to do the honours of the palaver. The 
Pehuenches remained at San Carlos eight days longer, on 
account of some dealers having appeared from Mendoza 
with spirits, and which they bartered away for most of the 
presents which the Indians had received from San Martin. 
The Pehuenches departed at the end of a fortnight, so 
highly gratified by the entertainment, that they declared 
that such a splendid palaver was not known in the annals 
of tradition.”—Vol. i. p. 89—97. 

: (To be continued.) 
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KENDAL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
—— 
(From the Kendal Chronicle of June 21.) 





A special general meeting of the members of this Insti- 
tution was held on Tuesday evening last, for the pur 
of presenting a silver snuff-box to Mr. Marshall, the Pre- 
sident. The meeting was both numerous and respectable, 
honoured by several gentlemen whom we had not before 
seen at the Institution. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. Nicholson) opened the business 
of the meeting. It was with great pleasure he had called 
them together on so interesting an occasion. The box, 
which was then before them, had been subscribed for by 
voluntary contributions of the working members, in sums 
that would not embarrass their circumstances,—the maxi- 
mum being 2s. 6d. ; and it was a pleasing fact that all the 
members, excepting two, had given their mites. When 
the mechanics gave such a proof of their gratitude for the 
services of their President, it was an evidence that they 
had begun rightly to estimate the value of knowledge. It 
was an instance of proper feeling, and did credit to their 
hearts. 

The box was handed round among the members, who 
seemed much pleased with it. It was a neat and massy 
silver box, of more than ordinary size; the bottom and 
lid, excepting the inscription-plate, of beautiful engine- 
turned work ; the sides fluted, and a rich chased wreath, 
as a projecting margin, round the edge, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription,—** The Members ef the Kendal Me- 
chanics’ Institute, to Mr. S. MARSHALL, President, as a 
mark of their gratitude for his invaluable services.” At 
the unanimous request of the meeting, the Secretary agreed 
to present the box, and claimed their indulgence for his 
inability and inexperience. At half-past seven the Presi- 
deut entered the room, and was received with every mark 
of respect. 

Mr. Nicholson, after reading the requisition and adver- 
tisement, addressed the Chair, in nearly the followin 
words:—*‘ Sir, a duty now devolves upon me which f 
would rather had fallen into better hands. The members 
of this Institution have honvured me with presenting to 
you this box, as a token of their approbation of your in- 
estimable services; and a most gratifying duty it would 
have been if I had not felt so inadequate to the task; if 
I had not felt that I neither can do justice to a tithe of 
your merits, nor honour to the body that has constituted 
me their organ. This duty, morcover,- becomes doubly 
difficult, Sir, when I know your delicacy, aud natural 
aversion to any thing like sounding praise, and when I 
have to discover that critical line of demarcation which can 





separate the just expression of our admiration from what 
you would deem a fulsome offering. You will, pray, Sir, 
excuse this humble attempt to do homage to our feelings, 
and overlook the littleness of the memorial. We would 
not, we durst not, present it as a reward fur your services, 
but we would offer it as a testimony, as an evidence, that 
we know how to appreciate them. The great patron of 
popular education, Mr. Brougham, justly said, **‘ the first 
wish of every man should be to have the sanction of his 
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his honest fellow-citizens when engaged in a good cause.” 
We are in a good cause, Sir ;—this is the honest approval 
of your exertions, and, we trust, however trivial, you will 
not reject it. (Cieers.) Under your auspices this Insti- 
tution has survived upwards of four years (longer now 
than its prescient opponents prophesied.) and is just rising 
into usefulness and honourable distinction; and more than 
this,—under your fostering hand it has triumphed over 
the prejudices and persecutions that assailed it, and might 
exult, if it had the power of speech, in the words of 
Milton :— 
« Back they recoil’d, afraid 

At first, and called me Sin, and for a sign 

Portentous held me; but familiar grown, 

I pleased, and with attractive graces, won 

The most averse.’ 
When we look through the time of its existence, and 
trace your unwearied exertions for its good,—the many 
excellent papers, the more excellent lectures, the en- 
couraging addresses, and the vast intelligence you have 
furnished,—-all voluntary and gratuitous,.—when we 
mark these services, in spite of your private interests 
and your many avocations, it requires a strong expres- 
sion to convey our gratitude. (Loud cheers.) We are 
becoming every day more alive to the essential benefits 
of this Institution. T’o many of the members, particu. 
larly the younger members, it has opened out a new and 
more laudable course of life; it has opened out an 
ample store of information ; it has given access to a trea- 
sure that, before, they had neither opportunity nor feeling 
to appreciate; and from experience they have adopted the 
opinion, * that there exists as great a difference between the 
learned and the unlearned, as between the living and the 
deal.’ (Hear, hear.) We would fain pay tribute to your 
talents and virtues. It is the greatest boast of the Kendal 
Mechanics’ Institute (next to its usefulness) that it has 
you for its President. We cannot restrain our joy that 
there is a man of such eminent abilities, and not too proud 
to be associated with us. ( Cheers.) We dare not ven- 
ture to hope it does you honour to be President, but we 
dare hope it does no indignity to your character. We 
would not merely hail you as the intelligent parent of this 
Institution; we would greet you as an invaluable promoter 
of the arts and sciences, as a steady and persevering advo- 
cate of the philosop!:y of truth,—the only true philosophy ; 
and as a friend to the general interests and well-being of 
society.” (Loud cheers.) Having said thusmuch, which 
was less than he wished to say, but as much as he had 
words to express, he now begyed, in the name of the 
operative members of the Kendal Mechanics’ Institute, 
that he (the President) would be pleased to honour them 
by accepting that box ‘¢as a mark of their gratitude for 
his invaluable services.” 

Mr. Marshall rose to return thanks. ‘Phis was the first 
time in his life he had been publicly called on to make an 
acknowledgment. He had, therefore, no precedent, no 
example, within his own experience, to dictate an expres- 
sion of thanks suitable to a public call. He learnt, trom 
reports, that it was usual to make a display of overpowered 
feelings, until it had become quite hackneyed and pro- 
verbial. If he might not say his feelings were overpowered, 
he must say that he felt deeply and sensibly the mark of 
respect they had just shown him. He accepted this pre- 
sent not as a merited reward for his single separate ser- 
vices, (they were worthy of no such meed,) but as a triumph 
of liberality over ignorance, und as an evidence of the due 
appreciation of knowledge. (Cheers.) A few years ago 
he had been presented with « similar token from his pri- 
vate pupils; and he remembered telling them they had 
used him extremely ill. He had not had the least intima- 
ticn of it till the presentation, and he told them they had 
deprived him of the opportunity of making a set specch, 
usual on such occasions. In this present instance he un- 
derstood they had originally intended to pursue the same 
secret movements; but, by a luckless mistake, it came to 
his ears. Now, although an opportunity had offered it- 
self, he declared he had provided no set speech; he was 
under the impression of feelings then excited, and he must 
use the honest, unpremeditated, simple voice of nature. 
(Hear, hear!) It was not his intention to say much, to 
employ many words. He could not select too few words, 
if they were sufficiently pithy to convey his sentiments. 
They had made rather an injudicious choice when they 
selected the Secretary to present their offering ; because he 
(the Secretary) had too much partiality for his services, and 
had, consequently, over-rated them. However, he did not 
doubt that part of the cordiality with which he had ex- 

ressed his feelings was echoed in the breasts of others then 
efore him. (Cheers.) The Secretary said this Institu- 
tion had existed more than four years, and attributed its 
success, in that time, to his (the President’s) fostering 
auspices. He asked pardon for saying this was a mistake. 


Its success was to be attributed to the active exertions of the | 
members generally, perhaps a little aided by him; and, | 
while they remained actively united, the bonds which held | 
the society together would grow stronger and stronger, and | 
(removing the effects of prejudice) would yet become united | 
closer and closer. ( Cheers.) He wascalled upon to use the 
first person singular; but he hoped that would not justify a 
charge of egotism. He must necessarily be a prominent 
figure in the present instance; and as faras that madehim a 
public character, it was not in unison with his feelings. At 
the establishment of the Institution he accepted office under 
the condition that it was to continue for one year only ; 
he had, at the expiration of that time, desired to retire. 
But now, when he considered the vast importance of the 
cause, he found it impossible to withdraw. It was an at- 
tachment to the cause that induced him still to hold the 
station, he might now say, he had the honour to fill. 
(Cheers.) Some folks would say it was a part of his pro- 
fession to prcmote education, just as a tanner would advo- 
cate the use of tanned leather; (a laugh, ) but he assured 
them he had no interests uf a personal nature. He was de- 
sirous thus to extend knowledge, being assured it would 
improve the morals and habits of society ; would increase 
their happiness, and increase their usefulness; would pro- 
mote correct principles in their hearts, and teach them 
their duty both to God and man. (Cheers.) The two 
phrases ** Knowledge is power,” and ** March of intellect” 
had often been hooted and sneered at as unmeaning and 
insignificant, but he hailed them as a noble expression of 
the spirit of the liberal principles now abroad ; not liberal 
political principles (hear)—if there was one thing more than 
another they were careful to avoid, it was intermeddling 
with politics,—but those principles that would better the 
moral condition of man. The prejudices that had spread 
feelings and sentiments inimical to these institutions were 
now fast wearing away, and friendly assistance becoming 
more general. Those gentlemen who did not yet lend 
their assistance gave their good wishes to the society ; and 
now that they had obtained their good wishes they wouid 
soon touch their purse strings! [t was his most hearty 
and earnest desire that this Institution might go on and 
prosper, as it deserved; and he had no doubt it would 
do so. When he contrasted it with other institutions— 
even the London Institution—the great pattern and fore- 
runner of them all, he did not find it at all behind hand, 
according to the population of Kendal. This should serve 
to encourage them onwards; they had some difficulties to 
overcome, but if they were to pull long, and pull strong, 
and pull altogether, he warranted them success. ( Cicers. ) 
It was not by the exertions of one man, nor by the exer- 
tions of the committee,—it must be the pull altogether that 
would secure the great end in view. If every member 
were to influence one person, not a member, they would 
soon have reason to rejoice at the great accession and 
strength of their body. Who, forty, or twenty. or even 
ten years ago, would have been daring enough to suppose 
that, by this time, every class of the community would be 
furnished with ample resources of reading? It was not 
by circulating libraries, (which, by the way, if they were 
filled with suitable books, would be good institutions, but 
which were too generally so much trash,) but through the 
medium of mechanics’ libraries that this had been effected. 
In conclusion, he must again thank them for their kind 
present: he was desirous to avoid strong expressions, but 
he must say he accepted it with feelings of the warmest 
gratitude. He would show the value he put upon it by 
constantly making use of it; he would not put it like a 
candle under the bushel; (ear /) but, as he was then so 
much gratified, he would retain the impression by having 
the cause of it constantly before him. The worthy and 
intelligent President sat down loudly applauded. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Secretary 
for his suitable address ; and the members withdrew, ap- 
parently well satisfied with the proceedings of the evening. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 

‘* Perhaps you were not aware (says a correspondent of 
the London Literary Gazette) when you inserted the no- 
tice of some experiments on keeping eggs, that thou- 
sands are preserved yearly, or, as it is technically called, 
pickled, by pastry-cooks, &c. The principle upon which 
they are pickled is, to slack some lime a few days befvre 
it is wanted, and when there is no heat left in it, it is fit 
for use. Then put alternate layers of the lime and eggs 
into a tub, or any thing else, till full. The eggs ought 
not to touch one another: a little water should be kept 
on the top, to prevent the lime from becoming too hard.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the Chinese nation 
appears to have been beforehand with other and more 


with the application of paddle-wheels to their boats, the 
tread-mill to raise water, and numerous other contri- 
vances, long before the Europeans thought of such mat- 
ters. Grosier, in his description of China, vol. I. p. 99, 
says,—** The Chinese have the secret of salting large 
quantities of their flesh in such a manner that it loses 
nothing of its original flavour. They are also acquainted 
with the art of salting eggs, by covering them with a coat 
of clay mixed with salt. Were they steeped in brine, it 
would not penetrate through the pores of the shell; but 
observation has taught the Chinese that clay alone, im- 
pregnated with salt, has this property. These salted 
eggs are very wholesome, and even sick persons are per- 
mitted to eat them.”-—We wish some of our readers 
would take the trouble to repeat this experiment, and 
i. 


r 


communicate the result to us.—Zavt. Ka 
CURE FOR EPILEPSY. 


We have more than once mentioned the reported effect 
of salt in cases of epilepsy, and we now adduce another 
instance of its alleged efficacy. If salt really possess this 
extraordinary virtue, the fact ought to be noticed by all 
the editors of newspapers throughout the world.—** A few 
weeks ago, a stout, healthy-looking woman, a passenger 
in the steam-boat from Greenock to Glasgow, dropped 
down on the deck of that vessel, in a very violent attack 
of epilepsy. A Greenock lady, also a passenger in the 
boat, recollecting having read in the newspapers that 
common salt had been found, in several instances, to 
operate as a powerful remedy in this dreadful malady, 
procured some from the steward, but found it impossible 
to separate the jaws of the unfortunate woman, which 
were convulsively shut. While attempting to do so, a 
little of the salt fell upon her lips; in an instant she ex- 
tended her tongue and licked it with great avidity. ‘The 
opportunity was seized, and a small quantity introduced 
into her mouth, when, as our informant described it, she 
recovered ** like the clap of a hand,”’ got up without any 
assistance, and seemed as if nothing past common had 
taken place.” 





A FRIENDLY HINT, 

The following petition to ** pay the printer” may be 
read 200 diff-rent ways without altering the origina} words, 
beginning with the letter P in the centre; and it is hoped 
our readers will find no difficulty in making out the puzzle, 
as we publish it just at the expiration of the half year: 


R 
RER 
RETER 
RETNTER 
RETNINTER 
RSETNIRINTER 
RETNIRPRINTER 
RETNIRPEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPBBRTYAYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAPAYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAYTHEPRINTRR 
RETNIRPEHTYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHEPRINTER 
RBTNIRPEPRINTER 
RETNIRPRINTER 
RETNIRINTER 
RETNINTER 
/,RETNTER 
RETER 
RER 
R 





A CAPITAL PUZZLE. 

We have seen 2n almost infinite variety of magic squares 
and similar puzzles; but we have just met with a new 
one, which we consider quite a chef d’euvre. We shall 
here state the problem, reserving its mathematical and 
mechanical solution for our next publication, 

PROBLEM. 

A rectangular piece of wood or card, whose length does 
not exceed twice its breadth, may be cut, by two straight 
cuts, into three pieces, which, when put together, shall 
form a square.—Query. How is this to be done ? 





Specimens of Turning in Wood.—We have before 
called the attention of our readers to a fine specimen of 
wood turning, and we have now to add, that four specimens 
worth looking at, including a beautiful engine-turned 
snuff-box, may be seen in the window of our office. 





civilized nations, in almost all inventions. They were 





familiar with the mariner’s compass, with gunpowder, 


They are the workmanship of Liverpool mechanics. 
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Poetry. 





THE DOVE 
~<a 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove; for then would I flee 
away, and be at rest.”——Psalm lv. 6. 


Tell me to what far land of rest, 

What sacred spot for ever blest ; 

What woodland wild, or glen remote, 
Or cave where Echo holds her court ; 

To what green sunny isle, or grove, 
Speed’st thou thy flight, seraphic Dove? 


Oh, thou who soar’st on pinion free, 
How envy I thy liberty! 

How sigh, like thee, the woods to range ! 
Foreboding nought of time, or change ; 
The present hour, so will’d of Heaven, 
To thee the present only given ! 


Thrice-favoured thou! for thee no gloom 
The future spreads, presaging doom ; 
Nor struggling with the rising tear 

Does saddest Memory appear, 

And give to thy distracted gaze 

The mirror dimm'd of happier days! 


Would that were mine thy wings, oh, Dove! 
Por, then, how would J soar above 

This cheerless desert, rude and wild, 

Where never yet the blossom smiled ; 

But in its hour of opening bloom 

Fate mark’d, and bore it to the tomb. 


Oh, envied Dove! were mine the power 
To scape the *‘ pelting of the shower 5” 
Had I thy wings wherewith to rise 

And wire my passage to the skies, 

How would my throbbing bosom flow! 
How pant to quit this vale of woe § 


Had J thy wings, thou wanderer free 
O’er mountain top and pathless sea; 

Had I thy wings, far would I soar 
Where ne’er was heard the billows’ roar; 
Where all was beautiful and bright, 

One sabbath of serene delight. 


Had I thy wings, or ere yon sua 
Began his morrow's course to run 3 
Nay, ere in regal splendours drest 
Again he sought the crimson west, 
Par would I urge my upward flight, 
Nor pause till gained heaven’s glorious height. 
Oh, Dove, seraphic Dove! might I, 
Might I, like thee, through ether fly; 
A final farewell bid to all . “- 
That holds my wearied heart in thrall, 
Then would I flee,—for ever blest, — 


; Would flee away, and be at rest. 
Bverpook : G. 
Ed 
LINES. 
_e— 


I’ve wander'd through life’s mazy bowers, 
On many a summer's day, 

And heedlessly I’ve pluck’d the flowers 
That blossom’d in my way ; 

F’ve freely sipp’d the shining stream 
That Mirth from Bacchus stole, 

And felt the soft delicious dream 





Steal quivering through my sou) ; 

I’ve gaz’d on mountain heaps of gold, 
And danc’d with Pleasure’s crew, 

And tripp’d with fays at midnight eold, 
On glittering seas of dew ; 

I’ve s}umber'd in red coral caves, 
Where mermaids dance and play ; 

And watch’d the sun-beam on the waves, 
Change darkness into day : 

But, oh! I'd rather dwell with Love, 
*Mongst buds and roses rare, 

And ramble blithe through realms above, 
On car of gossamer, 

Than roam through Pleasure’s garden free, 
On life’s gay wanton wing, 

For Pleasure’s joys, though sweet they be, 
Are furnish’d with a sting. 


June 30, 1828. J. W. 








THE PLAGUE OF HAILSTONES, 
“‘ And Moses stretched forth his rod towards heaven; and 
the Lord sent thunder and hail]; and the fire ran along upon 
the ground.”—Exopuvus ix. 23. 


Then Moses spake. 
** Hardened and proud! the God of Israel 
Again shall stretch his rod upon the land, 
And thou shalt let the afflicted people go. 
Behold ! to-morrow, even about this time, 
The Lord shall send a very grievous hail, 
Such as in Egypt never hath been seen. 
Send therefore now, and gather from the fields 
Thy cattle, and thy sheep, and ali thou hast ; 
Vor upon every man and beast found there 
The hail shall come, that they shall surely die. 
So shalt thou know that Israel’s God is God, 
And shalt repent, and bid the people go.” 
But yet the king was hardened in his heart, 
And mocked at Moses and Israel's God. 


Then on the morrow unto Moses spake 
The Lord, and said, ‘* Stretch forth thine hand towards 
heaven, 
That upon every man and beast, and herb, 
Throughout the land of Egypt, may come hail. 


Then Moses stretched forth his rod towards heaven, 
And o'er the sky came darkness, that the sun, 
As with a furnace smoke quenched utterly ; 
Blackness and death-like silence all the land 
Made like a tomb: astonished, every tongue 
Was mute, and every limb with terror shook. 


But soon a sound far off was heard in heaven, 


‘A sound ab of a coming multitude, 


Horses and chariots,—rushing furiously ; 

Then, like a trumpet opening: on the ear, 

Came down a terrible‘and mighty wind. 

Wide scattering, fell; anon, with heavy stroke, 

As of a stone from a strong slinger’s arm, 

The solitary hail :—dark fires at length 

Amid the black clouds wandered to and fro,— 
Earth shook, and heaven with terror seemed to quake,— 
And all the plague was loosed. The voice of God 
Spake in ten thousand thunders; fire and hail 
Shot, howling, down, and lightnings in a flood, 
Mixed with the hail, and ran upon the ground: 
And with the hail, and thunder, and the fire, 

A mighty wind, that the huge hailstones smote 
Like rocks the quivering ground,—like shattering rocks, 
Hurled from the mountain to the groaning plain, 
Smoking and whirling, rushed the awful hail : 
Hailstones and fires, tempests and thunders mixed, 
Fell on the land, that all the people cried, 

And trembled at the anger of the Lord. ** 

And every man, and every beast that stood 

Within the fields, the hailstones smote and slew : 
And every herb, and every tree broke down 

In al] the land of Eg - But the sun 

Shone in the fields of Goshen pleasantly ; 
Thunder, nor wind, nor fire, nor hailstones fell ; 


| For there the sons of Israel abode, 


The favoured people, chosen of the Lord. 


Then Pharaoh, trembling, unto Moses sent, 
And Aaron, and besought them bitterly. 
** Oh! have sinned, righteous is the Lord, 
I, and my people wick Haste ye now, 





cere 
And Pray unto your God that he will hold 

His mighty thundering, and his dreadful hail; 

And I will let the chosen people g0, 

And ye shall stay no longer.’ 


Spake M i Whe + gone 
pake Moses, saying, ‘* en I shall be 
Out of the city, I will spread my hands 
Abroad unto the Lord, and he will stay 

The thunder and the hail, and they shall cease ¢ 
So may’st thou know that all the earth is His; . 
And that Jehovah is the God of gods. 
But as for thee, and thine, I-know that-still 
Ye will not fear the Lord, nor let us go.” 


Then Moses went from out the city straight, 

And spread abroad his hands unto the Lord. 5 

The thunders, and the fire, and hailstones ceased; 
Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh. 





THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 
— 


In Cornwall, near the parish of St. Neot’s, there fs 9 
well, arched over with the branches of four kinds of trees, 
willow, oak, elm, and ash, dedicated to St. Keyne. The 
reputed virtue of the water is this, that whether the hus- 
band or wife come first to drink of it, they get the mastery 
thereby for life.—This, says Fuller, is the legend; and 
Dr. Southey, the present Poet Laureate, has very happily 
put the same into verse, in the following pleasing and 
popular ballad :— 


A Well there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen : 
There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash tree grow; 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 


A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne,— 
Pleasant it was to his eye ; 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water, so cool and so clear, 
For thirsty and hot was hes 

And he sat down upon the bank, 
Under the willow tree. 


There came a man from the neighbouring tows, 
At the Well to fill his pail ; 

On the Well side he rested it, 
And he bade the stranger hail. 


** Now art thou a bachelor, stranger?” quoth he, 
‘« For, an if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day, 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


** Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 
Ever in Cornwall been ? 

For, an if she have, I'll venture my life, 
She has drank of the Well of St. Keyne."” 


*¢ I’ve Jeft a good woman who never was here,” 
The stranger he made reply ; 

** But that my draught should be better for that, 
I pray you answer me, why ?” 


“ St. Keyne,” quoth the countryman, ** many a time 
Drank of this crystal Well ; 

And before the ange) summoned her, 
She laid on the water a spell :— 

** If the husband, of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 

*¢ But if the wife should drink of it first, 
God help thé husband, then !” ; 

The stranger stoop’d to the Well of St. Keyne, 
And he drank of the water agains 

*¢ You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes ?” 

» He Se the a bye od inte 
ut the countryman smiled as the stranger 
And sheepishly shook hishead: =< : 

‘*T hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch; 





But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to church” = 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—=—>.- 


THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
SHEPHERD’S SONG. 





We that have known no greater state 
Than this we live in, praise our fates 
For courtly silks in cares are spent, 
When country’s russet breeds content. 
The power of sceptres we admire, 
But sheep-hooks for our use desire. 

> Simple and low is our condition, 
For here with us is no ambition; 
We with the sun our flocks unfold, 
Whose rising makes their fleeces golds 
Our music from the birds we borrow, 
They bidding us, we them, good morrow. 
Our habits are but coarse and plain, 
Yet they defend from wind and rain; 
As warm too, in an equal eye, 
As those be-stain’d in scarlet dye. 

“.'The shepherd, with his home-spun lass, 
As many merry hours doth pass, 
As courtiers with their costly girls, 
Though richly deck’d in gold and pearls; 
And, though but plain, to purpose woo, 
Nay often with less danger too. 
Those that delight in dainties store, 
One stomach feed at once, no more; 
And, when with homely fare we feast, 
With us it doth as well digest; 
And many times we better speed, 
For our wild fruits no surfeits breed. 
If. we sometimes the willow wear, 
By subtle swains that dare forswear, 
We wonder whence it comes, and fear 
They've been at court and learnt it there. 


The Envestiqator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional ges from Parli tary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 











EVILS OF THE USURY LAWS. 
_—— 

Mr. L. Foster attempted to frighten the country gen- 
tlemen in the House, by assuring them that if they were 
driven by the taunts of Jews and jobbers to pass the bill, 
they would soon find their estates wasted in Chancery. It 
so happens, that the principal Jews and jobbers are among 
the few men who have at all thought on the subject, who 
are opposed to the repeal of the Usury Laws, (and it is not 
to be wondered that they should be favourable to restric- 
tions which they are liberally paid for evading.) and that 
the laws themselves are one of the most fertile sources, 
not only of litigation, but ot uncertainty, difficulty, and 


“expense, in all transactions connected with charges on land 


—evils the weight of which is always borne by the land 
itself. Mr. Sugden, who, from his experience, is more 
entitled to attention than the declaimers against Jews and 
jobbers, expressed an opinion, that, though the Usury Laws 
were extremely mischievous and required amendment, 
they, in some degree, controlled the rate of interest when 
that rate exceeded, or would, but for the laws, exceed, the 
legal standard. Without inquiring whether this result 
would be a good one if it were produced, we have no 
doubt that the appearance of such a result having been 
produced is entirely delusive. Undoubtedly, as no higher 
rate than 5 per cent. can be taken, there will be no con- 
tracts in which a greater rate is expressed to be taken. 
But while the Government is borrowing at usurious rates, 
which it commonly is, while the rate of interest is high, 
and ‘while on the supposition higher interest can be ob- 


‘tained iridirectly, the result will rather be forced sales of 


land, than 2 facility to obtain money at a lower rate than 
that which competition would fix. If there be any thing 
fn favour of the operation of the Usury Laws on land- 


reason why they have been endured we suspect to be, that 
ithe market rate of interest has rarely been above 5 per 
‘cent. for any considerable time.—Globe. 


Patural History. 


LARGE TREES. 
-—_- 

An extraordinary prodigy of vegetation, in the shape 
of a walnut tree, thirty-six feet in circumference, is an- 
nounced 1n our columns for public competition, by George 
Robins. It is a native of America, and was found near 
Lake Erie. It was regarded by the natives of the forest 
with great veneration, believing it to be ** the earthly 
habitation of the great Spirit.” It seems especially adapted 
to a gallery for pictures, and its interior presents a splen- 
did drawing-room. It would conveniently hold 3,000 
volumes of books. The Marquis of Stafford has, it should 
seem, expressed some anxiety to possess it.——London 
Courier. 

We have had, and, perhaps, still have, in England, 
much larger trees than the walnut tree which is here the 
subject of Mr. Robins’ professional panegyric. Wither- 
ing, in his Botany, vol. II. p. 435, says,—** At Tartworth, 
in Gloucestershire, there is a chesnut tree fifty-two feet 
round ; ‘that it is, at least, one thousand years old; and 
that nothing will thrive in its shade.”—Bryan Edwards, 
in his West Indies, treating of the banyan tree of the 
East Indies, says,—‘* Mr. Marsden gives the following 
account of the dimensions of one near Manjee, twenty 
miles west of Putna, in Bengal :—Diameter, 363 to 375 
feet; circumference of the shadow at noon, 1116 feet; 
circumference of the several stems, (in number 50 or 60,) 
921 feet.’—Vol I. p. 16.—There is something that is 
extremely interesting in the contemplation of a majestic 
tree, and we shall here transcribe a few extracts from our 
scrap- book. 


** In Hainault forest, near Barking, in Fssex, there is 
an oak which bas attained the enormous bulk of thirty- 
six feet in circumference. This extraordinary tree has 
been known for ages by the name of Fairlop. The tradi- 
tion of the country traces it half way up the Christian era. 
Beneath its shade, which overspreads an area of three 
hundred feet in circuit, an annual fair has long been held 
on the first Friday in July ; and no booth is suffered to be 
erected beyond the extent of its boughs.—At Cromwell 
Park, (the seat of Lord Dacre.) near Tetbury, in Glouces- 
tershire, there is a huge chesnutetree, probably as remark- 
able for antiquity as size; it having been mentioned 
(according to Sir Richard Atkins) in King John’s days, 
(six centuries ago,) as the wonder of the neighbourhood ; 
and measuring, at present, at the foot, fifty-seven feet in 
circumference. It is supposed to be, at least, 800 years 
old.—In Derby churchyard, near Matlock, in Derby- 
shire, there is a yew tree thirty-three feet in yirth.—Jn the 
churchyard of Aldworth, in Berkshire, there is a yew 
tree, the trunk of which, four feet from the ground, meas 
sures nine yards in circumference. It is of considerable 
height; all recollection of its age is lost.”—Enquirer, 
vol. I, p. 82. 

** Tam inclined to believe that IT have seen them (the 
mountain cabbage) in Jamaica, upwards of 150 feet high.” 
**Such were these orchards of the sun, and woods of 
perennial verdure; of a growth unknown to the frigid 
clime and less vigorous soil of Europe; for what is the 
oak compared to the cedar or mahogany, of each of which 
the trunk frequently measures from eighty to ninety feet, 
from the base to the limbs? What European forest has 
ever given birth to a stem equal to that of the ceiba (wild 
cotton tree,) which alone, simply rendered concave, has 
been known to produce a boat capable of containing one 
hundred persons ? or the still greater fig, the sovereign of 
the vegetable creation,—itself a forest ? This tree is called, 
in the East Indies, the banyan tree.” 

‘© In the Earl of Ossory’s Park, at Ampthill, Bedford. 
shire, there are some of the most venerable oak trees, 
perhaps, in the kingdom. In the hurricane, on the 5th 
of Nov.-last, these majestic vegetables suffered severely, 
some being entirely split and destroyed, and others tom 
and disfigured. As the lapse of time and future storms 

















will continue to impair them, it is desirable to have them 
noticed and recorded in your valuable. repository; for 
which purpose I send you the measures and dimensions 





holders, it probably is, that, on these occasions, they do! 


of six of these noble trees. 


induce landholders rather to sell, than to borrow money at 
‘| the rate on which alone it is te be obtained. But the main 


| .Circum ference. 
No. ft. in. 
1. 24 10 atthe height of nine feet from the ground 
2. 36 0 close to the ground, 
24 0 at the height of five feet from the ground. 
25 0 at the height of thirteen feet from ditto.” 
12 0 of the first branch, meastred close to the trunk, 
which is eleven feet from the ground. 
8 8 of the same branch, measured six feet from the 
trunk. 

The diameters, from bough end to bough end, of 
this tree, No. 2, are ninety-four feet by eighty- 
eight. 

O at six feet from the ground. 

6 at the height of seven feet from the ground. 
O at three feet high. 

O at the height of six feet. 

The diameters, from bough end to bough end, of 
this tree, No.6, are 106 feet by 102; within 
whose circumference are contained 934 square 
yards, sufficient to shade 314 horses, or 5092 
men, allowing a space of twenty by twelve 
inches for each man.” 

Correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1797. 











=ctentific sotices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improvee 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sine 
gular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phie 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c. 3; Antiquities, &c. 





VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 

[From the Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, by the 
Rev. C. S. Stewart, late American Missionary there.) 
— 

** Standing at an elevation of one thousand five hundred 
feet, we looked into a black and horrid gulf, not less than 
eight miles in circuniference, so directly beneath us, that, 
in appearance, we might, by a single leap, have plunged 
into its lowest depth. The hideous immensity itself, ine 
dependent of the many frightful images which it embraced, 
almost caused an involuntary closing of the eyes against 
it. But when to the sight is added the appalling effect of 
the various unnatural and fearful noises, the muttering 
and sighing, the groaning and blowing, the every agonized 
struggling, of the mighty action within, as a whole, is too 
horrible! And, for the first moment, I felt like one of 
my friends, who, on reaching the brink, recoiled, and 
covered his face, exclaiming, * Call it weakness, or what 
you pleese, but.I cannot look again.’ It was sufficient 
employment for the afternoon, simply to sit and gaze on 
the scene; and, though some of our party-strolled about, 
and one or two descended a short distance into the crater, 
the most of our number deferred all investigation till the 
next morning. 

** From what I have already said, you will perceive that 
this volcano differs, in one respect, from most others of 
which we have accounts ;—the crater, instead of being the 
truncated top of a mountain, distinguishable in every dia 
rection at a distance, is an immense chasm in an upland 
country, near the base of the mountain Mounaroa—ape 
proached not by ascending a cone, but by descending two 
vast terraces ; and not visible from any point at a greater 
distance than half a mile, a circumstance which, no doubt, 
from the suddenness of the arrival, adds much to the effect 
of a first look from the brink.” 

Mr. Stewart thus describes an eruption which took 
place during the period of his visit to the volcano. 

**A dense column of heavy black smoke was geen 
rising from the crater, directly in front of us, the sube 
terranean struggle ceased, and, immediately after, flames 
burst from a large cone, near which we had been in the 
morning, and which then appeared to have been long 
inactive. Red hot stones, eitiders, and ashes, were also 
propelled toa great height with immense violence; and 
shortly after, the molten lava came boiling up, and flowed 
down the sides of the cone, and over the surrounding 
scoria, in two beautiful curved ‘streams, glittering with 





indescribable brilliance, 
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*6 At the same time a whole lake of fire opened in a 
more gistant part. This covld not have been less than 
two miles in circumference; and its action was more 
horribly sublime than any thing I ever imagined to exist, 
even in the ideal visions of unearthly things. Its surface 
had all the agitation of an ocean; billow after billow 
tossed its monstrous bosom in the air, and, occasionally, 
those from different directions burst with such violence, 
as in the concussion to dash the fiery spray forty or fifty 
feet high. It was at once the most splendidly beautiful 
and dreadfully fearful of spectacles, and irresistibly turned 
the.thoughts to that lake of fire, from whence the smoke 
of torment ascendeth for ever and ever. No work of Him 
who laid the foundations of the earth, and who, by his 
Almighty power, still supports them, ever brought to my 
mind the more awful revelations of his word, with such 
overwhelming impression. Truly, * With God is terrible 
majesty.’—* Let all the nations say unto God, How terrible 
art thou in thy works !’” 





DIRECT METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE VELOCITY 
OF CANNON BALLS. 

Lieutenant-General Helvig, in the Prussian service, 
has invented a direct and certain method of measuring 
the time which a cannon ball or bullet takes to pass 
through a certain space. His process consists in disen- 
gaging, by means of the ball or bullet, the detent of a 
third’s watch (une détente de montre a tiérce) at the mo. 
ment when the ball or bullet quits the mouth of the piece, 
and to stop the same watch, by means of the ball or bullet, 
at the instant when it reaches the mark. The numerous 
experiments which he has made present already the most 
interesting results. He has communicated this notice in 
order to establish his right to the invention, but intends 
shortly to publish a full detail of his experiments upon 
the subject.—Bulletin des Sciences Militaires, p. 119. 





RIB OF A WHALE FOUND IN THE DILUVIUM OF 
BRIGHTON CLIFFS. 

A short time since, some labourers employed in collect- 
ing flints from the beach near Kemp Town (a new suburb 
erecting to the east of Brighton) observed the extremity 
of a large bone projecting from the base of the cliff. They 
immediately broke off a portion of it, but the remainder 
was, fortunately, so impacted in the rock that they were 
unable to remove it without more labour than they were 
willing to bestow. Intelligence of the discovery havin 
reached Mr. Mantell, of Castle-place, Lewes, he visit 
the spot, and, assisted by the labourers, succeeded in 
making an excavation to the extent of three or four yards 
in the cliff, and completely exposed the bone without in- 
juring it in the slightest degree; but, unfortunately, in at- 
tempting to remove it, subsequently, it fell to pieces.* 
This fragment of bone (for it evidently was but a small 
portion of the original) measured nine feet in length, the 
piece destroyed by the workmen was estimated at about 
three feet, so that the specimen when first discovered must 
have been twelve feet long; from its slight degree of cur- 
vature it could not have been less than thirty feet when 
entire. The circumference of the largest extremity was 
thirty-four inches, and the bone gradually diminished in 
size, terminating obtusely. The surface was almost flat 
on the inner side of the curvature, and convex on the 
outer, corresponding in this respect with the ribs of the 
common whale. From a mere fragment of bone, however 
gigantic, it is of course impossible to decide positively as 
to the animal to which it belonged; yet as this example 
was too enormous to have belonged to any terrestrial ani- 
mal, and not only in form, but also in structure, bore a 
elose analogy to the rib of a whale, it may with but little 
hesitation be considered as the sternal portion of a rib of 
that animal. According to Mr. Mantell’s description of 
the cliffs at Brighton, (Geology of Sussex, p. 277,) they 
consist of 

1. Calcarcous bed, composed of the ruin of chalk strata 
with clay, &c. fifty to sixty feet thick. 

2. Bed of shingle or pebbles, five to eight feet. 

$. Sand, three to four feet, with boulders of granite, 
porphyry, slate, &c. 

4. Upper chalk, forming the sea shore. 

The bone was imbedded in the sand, No. 3, lying be- 
neath the shingle bed and upon the chalk. Vast quanti- 
ties of the tceth of the horse, and a few of a species of ox, 
and of the elephant (E. primigenius) have lately been 
discovered in the calcareous bed. 


* A fragment five feet long was, however, remoyed to Mr. 
Mantell’s museum. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


SOLAR SPOTS, &c. 
_ On the 27th of May, thirty-two macule or black spots, 
in groups, were observed on the sun's disc; the largest 
with its umbra exceeded by admeasurement the circular 
extent of the earth, and was situated near the central part 
of the arc which formed the lower right-hand quadrant. 
The nucleus of this spot, or the opening in the sun’s at- 
mosphere (a rational bypothesis of the late Dr. Herschel) 
was in the shape of a man’s hat, and the well-defined 
speckled umbra nearly so, with the exception of the angu- 
lar parts. Seven of the largest spots were in a line near 
the sun’s centre, and four near the upper limb; most of 
the others were interspersed about the largest, which went 
off the visible part of the disc by means of the sun’s mo- 
tion on its axis in the night of the 29th. 

The apparent angular distance of the planet Venus from 
the sun's centre at the time of its greatest eastern elonga- 
tion on the 19th, was 45° 28’ 30”, when its appearance 
was like the moon at her last quarter with an inverting 
telescope, or, at her first quarter, without an inversion. This 
planet, which is the most radiant in the solar system, and 
which now casts a faint shadow in the evening after twi- 
light, may be seen, with the naked eye, in the open day, in 
clear weather, during the next four weeks. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

_ To W. Marshall, of Fountain Grove, Huddersfield, for 
improvements in machinery for cutting or sheering, crop- 
ping and finishing cloth, &c.—Dated the 26th of April, 
1828.—2 months allowed to enrol specification. 

_ To T. Breidenback, of Birmingham, for a machine or 
improved mode for forming tubes or rods, &c.—26th of 
April.—4 months. 

To J. Griffen, of Withy Moor Works, near Dudley, 
for an improvement in the manufacturing of scythe backs, 
chaff-knite backs, and hay-knife backs. —26th of April.— 
6 months. 

To J. J. Watt,.of Stracey-street, Stepney, for his dis- 
covery of the application of a certain chemical agent by 
which animal poison may be destroyed, and the disease 
consequent thereon effectually prevented.—26th of April. 
—6 months. 

To C.C. Bompas, Esq. of the Inner Temple, for his 
on poster + sag in the propelling of locomotive carriages 
and machines, and boats and other vessels.—29th of April, 
—6 months. 

To T. Hillman of Mill-wall, Poplar, for improvements 
in the construction and fastening of masts.—1st of May.— 
6 months. 

To J. Brownbill, of Sheffield, for his improved method 
of transferring vessels from a higher to a lower level, or 
from a lower to a higher level on canals, and also for the 
more conveniently raising or lowering of weights, carriages, 
or goods, on rail-roads, &c.—I1st of May.—6 months. 

oJ. Palmer, of Globe-road, Mile-end, for improve- 
ments in the moulds, machinery or apparatus, for making 
paper.—6th of May.—6 months. 

‘o T. Adams, of Oldbury, Salop, for improvements on 
trusses, or apparatus for the relief or cure of rupture.— 
6th of May—6 months. 

To F. Westby, of Leicester, for his apparatus to be 
used for the purpose of whetting or sharpening the edges 
of the blades of knives, &c.—6th of May.—2 months. 

To Rear Admiral Brooking, of Plymouth, for a turning 
or shipping fid for securing and releasing the upper masts 
of ships and vessels.—6th of May.—6 months. 

To M. Fulwood, of Stratford, Essex, for a cement, 
mastic, or composition, denominated German cement.— 
6th of May.—2 months. 

To J. B. M‘Neil, of Foleshill, Coventry, for improve- 
ments in preparing and applying materials for construct- 
ing or rendering more durable roads, which materials are 
applicable to other purposes.—6th of May.—6 months. 

To T. Jackson, of Red Lion-street, Holborn, for a new 
metal stud to be applied to boots, shoes, and other like 
articles of manufacture.—13th of May.—6 months. 

To J. Ford, of Wandsworth-road, Vauxhall, for im- 
provements in machinery for clearing, opening, scribbling, 
carding, combing, slubbing, and spinning wool, and for 
carding, roving, or shivering and spinning cotton, short- 
stapled flax, hemp and silk, either separately or combined, 
and for spinning or twisting long-stapled flax, hemp, 
silk, mohair, &c. and either separately or combined. 

To. T. Bonsar Crompton, of Tamworth, in Lancashire, 
and E. Taylor, of Marsden, in Yorkshire, for improve- 
ments in the process of paper-making, which relates to 
the cutting.—13th of May.—2 months. 

To C. Chubb, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, for 
improvements in the construction of door-latches.—17th 
of May.—6 months. 


in the application of materials hitherto unused in making 
the said moulds.—17th of May —2 months, 

To T. Aspinwall, of Bishopsyate Churchyard, London, 
Esq. for an improved method of casting printing types by 
means of a mechanical process. Communicated from 
abroad.—22d of May.—6 months. 

To S. Hall, of Basford, Nottinghamshire, for an appa- 
ratus for generating steam and various gases to produce 
motive power, and for other useful purposes.—31st of 
May.—6 months, 

To J. Moftut, of King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street 
London, for an improvement in the apparatus for stopper. 
ing and securing chain cables ; also, for weighing anchors 
attached to such chain or other cables, either with or with. 
out a messenger.—3d of June.—6 months. 

To D. Jobbins, of Uley, Gloucestershire, for an im. 
eM — by one machinery applicable tostocks or 

uliing-machines, of milling and scouring w 
&c.—3d June —2 months. . wiparenueaiae 

To Baron Charles Wettersted, of Commercial-place 
Commercial-road, for a liquid or composition for water. 
proofing and strengthening leather.—4th of June.—6 
months. 

To R. Wilty, of Hauley, Staffordshire, for improve- 
ments in apparatus for making coal-gas.—10th of June. 
—6 months. 

To E. G. Atherley, of York-place, Portman-square, 
for an apparatus for a method of generating power.—12th 
of June.—6 months. ‘ 

M4 = Strachan, of Avon Eitha, Ruabon, Den 
shire, for an improvement in the making of alum.— 
of June.—4 months. . > 

To J. Bartlett, of Chard, Somersetshire, for a new 
method of preparing flax-thread or yarn for use in the 
manufacture of boots, shoes, saddlery; and of sail and of 
other cloths and bagging.—16th of June.—2 months. 

ToG. J. Young, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for a ma- 
chine whereby an additional and improved purchase or 
power will be given in working ships, win > and 
capstans.—21st of June.—-6 months. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier,} 
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REMARKS FOR JUNE. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:97s mean 
temperature of extreme during night, 54:15; eight, a.m. 
59:25; noon, 65:7; extreme during cay, 67:6; general 
mean of the month, 62:23; prevailing wind, N.W.$ high- 
est temperature during the month was on the 28th, when 
the thermometer attained 80, being the greatest heat re- 
corded during the present year; lowest ditto, (on the [th,) 
40. Heavy falls of rain on the 2d, 3d, 4th, (with hail 
storm,) 7th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th,—17th and 18tb, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

Summary of weather.—Two days thunder storms and 
rain, twenty fair, three cloudy, five rain. 

The greatest heat recorded in June, 1827, was on the 
13th and 14th, when the thermometer reached 70; on the 
26th of June, 1826, the thermometer attained 84, 


The Philanthropist. 


PETITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, IN FAVOUR 
OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


Presented by Mr. F. Buxton, in the House of Commons, June}. 
ondiines 


‘** To the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 
“We, the undersigned, acting by the direction of the 
last Annual Assembly of the Religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in the United Kingdom, desire 
respectfully to represent, that the said Society continue to 
contemplate with great sorrow the existence of slavery in 

the British colonies. 
‘* That one man should possess a property in the person 




















To T. W. and J. Powell, of Bristol, for improvements 





in the process of forming moulds for refining sugar, and 


of another, and buy or sell his neighbour and his brother, 
is, in our opinion, utterly inconsistent with the unalienable 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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‘‘ While we ground our petition on this general and 
questionable principle, we intreat the House of Com- 
ons to consider, that the use of the driving whip asa 
imulus to labour ; the allowed extent of arbitrary punish- 
ent; the practice of exposing and scourging females; 
e dreadful excess, during many months of tke year, of 
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man-street, Bhe hours of work; the absence of a weekly day of rest; 
ve eee te separation of families by sale; and the non-admission 
1d or with the evidence of slaves in the courts of justice; are cir- 





mstances which render the yoke of bondage, as it is in- 







for an im. Micted in the colonies of Great Britain, pecudiarly grievous 
tostocks or Bnd oppressive. Still more appalling, however, is the ef- 





len cloths, 





tof that part of the system, which condemns our bre- 
hren and fellow-heirs of immortality, the common objects 
ith ourselves of the love of God, and ot redemption by 
bur Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to a condition of hope- 
less ignorance, immorality, and mental degradation. 

** When we call to mind those great commandments,— 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and * All things 
an-square, whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
yer.—-1@th Mvemso to them,’—injunctions of universal and perpetual 

4 pbligation,—we deeply feel thatto maintain such a system, 
— js to oppose one of the clearest and most important prin- 
j iples of the Christian religion. 
‘* Sensible as we are of that large debt of justice and 
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ise in the fhumanity which is due to the enslaved, we also feel a re- 
age of Bigious interest in the welfare of the slaveholders, and of 
nths. 


thers, who, under them, are involved inthe system. And 
e heartily desire that this class of our fellow-subjects may 
2 extricated from their connexion with a state of society 
hich entails the daily infraction of the Divine laws, and 
f which the undeviating tendency is, to corrupt and con- 
minate the human mind. 

«‘ And, lastly, since the true prosperity of every nation 
epends.on the blessing of Almighty God, and on the 
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Boon. 8 ° Oe apetiene:. “ . : 
ae, ONsistency of its laws and institutions with his holy will, 
e intreat the House of Commons to consider whether 
it is not their bounden duty speedily to remove from this 
ighly-favoured country the guilt of fostering, or even of 
ermitting, this cruel and unrighteous system. 
“On the several grounds now stated, we feel ourselves 
nstrained, as members of a religious society, earnestly to 
~ Bmplore the House of Commons to take immediate and 
’s mean fpiectual steps towards the jinal and total abolition of sla- 
ht, a.m. [ery throughout the colonies of the British empire. 
general | ‘‘Signed by us, members of a meeting for conducting 
: h- the affairs of the said Society in the intervals of the 
Non > yearly meeting. London, the ninth day of the sixth 
the 7th,) month, 1828, 
ith hail 
nd 18tb, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, ON THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY. 
fms and — 
We give, as equally honourable to the head and the 
son the Beart of the brother of the most free and august soverei; 
} onthe fn the world, the following extract from the speech of the 
Duke of Gloucester at the meeting uf the Anti-Slavery 
ssce== [Kociety, recently held in London. When we hear royal 
ips thus asserting the cause of humanity, we should think 
the most timid need not shrink from their duty, any more 
sw ithan the most sanguinary need despair in their efforts to 
‘AVOUR ffromote the final abolition of this foul system :— 
‘* Were it necessary to press on your minds the import- 
une]. nce of the question which has been this day under discus- 
ion, it would be very ill-timed in me to do so, after the 
f Great [ple speeches that you have. this day heard, every thing 
ed. that could be said on the subject having Leen already said; 
) and feeling sure that it is quite unnecessary to say more 
of the fit urge you to exertion in this great, this holy cause,—a 
'riends, cause in which we have long been embarked with that ex- 
, Gesire [cellent man, my honourable friend, whom we have the 
inue to '@ppiness this day of once more seeing amongst us, and 
3 ho, Thope, will be enabled, by his health, to attend 
very M fevery other meeting that may be necessary to he called in 
furtherance of our object, for I know that nothing but ill 
person health will keep him from uniting with us, his heart being 
rother, always with us. You have heard from him who has 
ienable pleaded the cause now forty years, the most earnest en- 


treaties, and you have heard those entreaties ably seconded 





by all who have followed him, that you will not com- 
mence, but follow up to their completion, the efforts which 
have been made, during forty years, for the extinction of 
slavery throughout the British dominions. 

‘Tt really appears somewhat extraordinary, that we 
should be represented, not only in the West Indies, but 
even in this country, as now proposing something new; 
and that we should be stigmatized as innovators, when a 
statesman who has been dead many years, and who cer- 
tainly was no advocate of our cause, [ mean the late Lord 
Melville, in the year 1792, thirty-six years ago, told us 
that the state of slavery should begin to be abolished 
within the period of eight years, now twenty-eight years 
ago. We were then reproached with having begun at 
the wrong end; we were told ‘not to talk of abolishing the 
slave trade, but to begin by abolishing slavery. Now we 
are told we are innovators, because, thirty-six years after- 
wards, we propose the very thing that that person, who 
certainly was no advocate for our views, then recom- 
mended, and, indeed, himself proposed. The meeting 
of this day, therefore, is called, not to propose any thing 
new, but merely to follow up that which has been 
under discussion for forty years—that which, thirty-six 
years ago, was recommended to you by one of our great 
opponents—that which the House of Commons, five years 
ago, pledged itself to carry into execution, and in which 
the Houseof Lords, two years ago, unanimously concurred. 
At that period the minister pledged himself; for it was 
to me the answer was made; (I had the: pledge from the 
first minister himself, I mean my Lord Liverpool,) that if 
those resolutions were not acted upon in twelve months 
by the legislative assemblies, the Government of this 
country would enforce them. That pledge was given to 
bme by Lord Liverpool himself: and it was in conse- 
quence of his giving that pledge that I requested a 
noble friend of mine not to oppose the resolutions, 
he having some objections to them, that they might 
go out as adopted unanimously, to the West Indies. Two 
years have elapsed since that period. Owing to the 
circumstances of the last year, to which I shall only 
recur in lamenting the loss we then sustained—a loss 
which I must say was great, not only to this nation, 
but to the whole universe, and especially to the black 
population in our colonies, which, I may say, Mr. Can- 
ning had taken under his protection ;—owing to that un- 
fortunate event, nothing took place last year. I trust, 
however, that the pledge that was given two years ago is 
not to be abandoned. I trust the people of England will 
call on Parliament to enforce that pledge, and will call on 
the Government to carry it into execution. It is to public 
opinion that we have mainly to look. 'Thank God, we 
live in a country where public opinion is of immense 
power. Our constitution, I may say, is founded on public 
opinion: all our great measures of improvement have 
been brought about by public opinion; and it is the hap- 
piness of this country that we live under a constitution 
where public opinion can have its proper and due weight. 
It is to that public opinion I now look. 1 hope and trust, 
therefore, ladies and gentlemen, that the petition which 
has been proposed this day,—and I assure you a more 
honourable task never was cunferred on me, none more 
gratifying to me, than to be commissioned by you to deliver 
to the House of Lords that petition.—I hope that that 
petition will be followed, not only by hundreds, but by 
thousands of petitions, and that the people of England 
will act up to their character; will not relinquish what 
they have, indeed, I may say, pledged themselves to do ; 
will enforce it on the Parliament, will enforce it on the 
Government of the country; and that my excellent friend 
will live to see the day which will witness the final 
triumph of the cause which he has so long and so ably 
maintained. I will not trespass longer on your time, than 
again to return to you my warmest acknowledgments for 
ae kind notice of the part I have taken, in which, 

owever, I do no more than express the feelings of an 
Englishman ; the same feeling which actuates all of you; 
being most happy to labour with yeu in this great cause, 
until we shall have to rejoice together in its complete suc- 
cess.”—(This speech was received with long and loud 
cheering.) 
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Correspondence. 





DISTANT APPEARANCES, 
—r 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It is with no slight degree of unwillingness that 
I again address you on a subject that appears to me to be 
fast approaching to a mere play upon words, for the last 
letter of your correspondent 4. M. is really little more 
than this and misrepresentation. He seems to have 
understood the meaning of J. F.’s composition much 
better than he did himself; indeed, he has given a read- 
ing to it which the language will by no means bear ;—~ 
for instance, from the quotation, ** the less his height, the 
greater distance he would be enabled to see the base of the 
posts,” he supposes J. #’. to mean the poles at Bidston- 
hill. Now, unfortunately for 4. M. the man, whose 
position he seems more willing to defend than his own, 
meant no such thing; nay, he meant the very reverse of 
it;—for he expressly says, when referring to the sight 
being directed to the poles at Bidston, that ** the reverse 
takes place,” meaning, in that case, (if I understand him 
aright,) that the best situation for the eycs, in looking at 
the base of these poles, is in a horizontal line; for this is 
evidently recommended by him when looking at the base 
of the posts on the Marine Parade, and that, too, in terms 
by no means chargeable with over-refinement. 

With respect to the calculations which A. M. had the 
prudence to examine by the works of a wiser head than 
his own, I may just observe, for his information, that 
terrestrial refraction varies from 1-7th to 1-18th of the are 
of the distance, according to the different states of the 
weather and atmosphere. In my calculations it was as- 
sumed at 1-10th, which may account for any slight dif- 
ference between them and those of Newton. 

In concluding, I cannot but remark that the last epistle 
of A. M. has placed him in a situation not at all more 
enviable than that of Mr. Hunt. Oh! they are * par 
nobile fratrum,” for be has certainly rendered himself 
quite as ridiculous in presuming to decide between two 
writers whose compositions it is now pretty evident he did 
not understand. If he had taken the advice given him in 
my last, he would have escaped this dilemma. 

If A. M. had been birched a little more by his school- 
master, it would have been a fortunate thing for him; 
but as that formidable personage seems to have been 
rather remiss, I shall endeavour to supply his place, 
should 4. M. inflict any more of his absurd effusions on 
the public. MATHEMATICUS, 

July 1, 1828. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Some poet has said 

“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 

‘Torun a muck and tilt at all I meet.” 
But this is not exactly my case, as I intend to tilt at all 
who come in my way. It is rather strange, that, as those 
who commit great crimes generally betray themselves, so 
they who foster very ridiculous ideas cannot refrain from 
laying them before the public, that every one may be 
enabled to judge of the barrenness of their intellects. 
Truly, they are stupid and are not ashamed. 

‘¢ The first in honour as in place” is R. G. Hunt. He 
is such a shrewd logician, such a subtle arguer, that [ 
really believe 

“« This is he who proved I is not I, 
Demonstrated existence a nonentity; 
Showed ipse absent upon alibi, 

And rioting in another one’s identity. 


As his hypothesis has been completely overturned, and his 
arguments refuted, I shall here leave him, merely re- 
marking, that, whether ‘* the obstinacy of individuals in 
maintaining their own opinions” be ‘* conspicuous among 
men of science”’ or not, I am not prepared to say 3 but that 
it is ** among those of less pretensions” is very evident, or 
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R. G. H. would not have advanced, “without fear of 
céntradiction,” such an unintelligible farrago of absurdity. 
** The next in the order of the system is the planet,” or, 
rather, the constellation J. F., and he, indeed, ‘* with 
6tirpassing glory crowned,” shines with radiance unspeak- 
able in the galaxy of folly. He, not being satisfied with 
finding that he had ‘no more brains than his infant off- 
spring,’’ wishes also to convince the public’of the fact, and 
indeed he has succeeded well, for no one who reads the 
‘production of his ** little thoughts” will imagine that he 
has any brains at all.—As he has advanced no real argu- 
ment on either side, I shall proceed in my office of showing 
them up to Mathematicus. His arguments appear to me 
pretty conclusive ; but why does he not express himself in 
what Daniel Dowlas, Lord Baron Duberley, would call 
his ** vermicular” tongue? ‘If J may be allowed, * sic 
parva componere magnis,’” I should really feel inclined 
to compare him toa schoolboy astonishing his friends by 
a display of his learning; and, en passant, would hint 
* that ** Ne sutor ultra crepidam” may be englished, ** Let 
pot Mathematicus exceed the subject in debate.” 

Last, not least, comes 4. M., Master of Arts, of course ; 
but, of whatever arts he may be master, he does not appear 
to be a master of science; still less does he seem to be a 
master of the point in question.—Mark the modesty of the 


‘mans he opposes Mathematicus, to whom, however, he is 
* willing to be obliged for the solutions of the problems 


which he very kindly submitted to him.—It is a strange 
kind of warfare when we beg ammunition from the 
ehemy’s camp. 

These ‘two last’ gentlemen have mercilessly tormented 
your readers by second letters, of which, as they contain 


nothing particularly notorious, I shall take'no notice, but’ 
* ‘consign ‘them ** to that bourn from whence no traveller 


returns,” for I think tat we have’borne enough of them. 


Now, Sir, as T presume the controversy :is fast drawing. 


to a close, ‘arid as in the commencement you noticed your 
intention of saying a few words at the conclusion,-I have 
only to hope that you will award the victory where it is 


due, namely, to-your humble servant; fer who is so fit 


to-wear the palm as he who can ‘still change sides and 
still confute?” And, at the same time, I will intimate to 


’ my antagonists,—to Mathematicus, ** who can admit no: 
- thing but-what-has been birched into him by his school- 


master,” —to A. D4., who, I-fear, never.has been birched 


at all,—and to Js F.:and R. G. H., who, if they have], , 


beet birched, have-profited very ttle thereby, that I have 
a rod in pickle, which I will apply, and severely too, should 


they again annoy the public: by publishing their absurd { - 


effusions. ee 
‘ Tithebarn-strect, PETER PANGLOSS, LL.D. & ASS. ' 
July 2, 1828. ' hs Br ipa peer : 





THE RIVAL TURNERS. ; 
y eae 

Out readers may recollect that we. have. introduced, to 
public notice, some extraordinary- specimens of wood-. 
turning, by two mechanics .of Liverpool,—specimens of 
whose'workmanship we have exhibited in our office window 
for some weeks past.. The following letter. is from one of 
the-parties, who, it seems, has taken some exception tothe 
performance «of » his -rival,—to whom..our columns are 
‘equally. open, if:he have any explanation to offer,—E£dit.: 


“Kal +" —_— iat 


5 TO THE EDITOR. — - ate 
$1n;—Having presented you with specimens of turning, 


' if box ahd-lancewood, which you havedone me the honour 


or the scraper in question, feel desirous to see such a thing 
fairly turried, you may, by giving me a few hours’ notice, 
see me turn it, and maé- scrape it.—and whichI defy the 
scraper to match with the use’ of the same tools. 

Yours, &c. T. OLLIs, 
Ls ERRATA) 

SWIMMING. 

In giving publicity to the. fullowing note of Mr. Bedale, 
we must observe, that’ ‘we think the reasons he assigns for 
not accepting Mr. Vipond’s:challenge, are any thing but 
satisfactory." He objects to swim with him because he 


heard of so ridiculous an exception; .and Mr. Bedale must 
either find a better excuse for ** backing out,” or he will be 
suspected of swaggering. —L£dit. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Having given repeated challenges, in the public 
papers, to swim thirty miles in one tide, with any man in 
the world, not exceeding twelve months younger, ‘nor five 
pounds heavier than myself, I should not have requested 
you to repeat the same, had I not seen a challenge to me 
in your last week's paper, from a person nearly three years 
younger, and twentyesix pounds heavier than I am. 
I wish to inform him, that, if I should give any man 
those advantages, it would be to one whose company I 
should prefer to his; and, as I have before asserted, I 
would not swim with him again if he would give me half 
the distance. For the sake of his family, I would advise 
him to be cautious of swimming long distances, as he had 
such a narrow estape for his life last July. 
Yours, &c. DR. BEDALE. 
Manchester, July 2, 1828. 40, Hanover-street. 
N.*B. No notice will-be taken, by me, of any challenge 
he.mmay insert in the newspapers in future. I hope, how. 
ever, you will insert the above, in answer to his boast. 


The Beauties of Chess. 
** Ludimus efigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—»—~ > 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXXVIII. 
White.to move and win. 
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to expose in yout Witidow,'and also to-notice favourably in 
your valuable paper, a certain turner, inthe neighbourhood | 
of Camberland-street, whorhas obtained much. popularity | 
in this town,-has tdken up the. subject fe archallenge, and | 
produced another piece of work, set eff with-engraving by | 


mechinery,* improperty-called -turning. . His specimen | 


has, in the most diffieult part, been’ scraped. since. it -was , 


‘earhed, and brought to.abdut the fineness of. my first; 


siaple. “Now, Sir, should you, or any. of your. friends, - 


Mrs. Caddick "s Tales of the Affections.—Some of .our: 
readers may’revoliect perusing, in: the Kalcidoscope, of 
March 25, a very interesting original story, by Mrs. Gad. 
dick, entitled’** Beatrice Bernardi:” In introducing: the 
tale, we,took occasion to-state that Mrs, C. had in the press 
a volume, entitled *‘ Tales ‘of the Affections,”’ from which 
we ahticipated much gratification’ The volume is now 
befere us; and.we shall.notice-it.in the next or succee’<’ 


.| speak terror to the heart of man, but the spirit within him, 


does not like bis company... It is the first time we ever \J 


lected by the Liverpool Courier, on Conscience.—* Con. 
| Science is the divinest giftof God to man; it is that which 
ever speaks, if man. would listen, of an omaifipresen 
Deity. It_is not the thunder peal nor the flashin 
lightning ; it is not the raging of the ocean storm, nor the 
territic fury of the tornado, nor the fiery boiling of the 
lava from its mountain furnace; it is pone of these that 


that savs, These are the avenging forms of an offinded 
God.—Conscience! It is the consciousness, deeply in. 
planted ‘in the soul, of the existence, of the unescapable 
presence of a superior Being ; and its upbraidings are the 
torments, the self-abasement, and..the contusion of one 
who knows himself to be standing before a justly-oftended 
judge. Let aman have sickness, and sorrow, and scorn, 
and shame of face, and poverty, and exile. every evil that 
can be poured out of the vials of wrath upon suffering hu. 
manity, and he may bear all with patience save the hor 
rors, the undying horrors of a reproving conscience.” 
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Mr. LEWIS returns his sincere thanks to the Chair. 
,man and the other Gentlemen who were present at the late 
public trial and discussion on the Art of Penmanship, for 
the very able and impartial manner in which they conducted 
the business of the meeting; and he presumes to hope that 
those Gentiemen, who, (notwithstanding the vehemence, 
vulgarity, and vituperation, which, for more than three 
hours, flowed so copiously from the lips of bis opponent, and 
the five eloquent orators who so loudly and 80 LEARNEDLY 
advocated his cause,) formed the triumphant majority in 
his (Mr. Lewis's) favour, on the occasion, will alsoaccept 
his most grateful acknowledgments. 

Mr. LEWIS respectfuily announces that, in consequence 
of the prodigious overfiow in every part of the PANTHEON, on 
Monday evening last, and the solicitations of numerous 
inquirers, he willdo himself the honour of delivering a LEC- 
TURE on the ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the ART of 
WRITING, at the same place, on Monpay Evening next, 
the 7th instant. -In the course of the Lecture, the Five 
new Systems of Writing, which have lately atrraected s0 
much of the public attention, will be sub; ected to a critical 
examination-—Something will also be saia respecting Mr. 
M‘Laughlin’s BASg INSINUATIONS 2nd INFAMOUS FALSEHOODS, 
Inserted in the last Albion and Mercury papers. 

No charge whatever will be made for admission either to 
the Pit or Gallery; but tothe Boxes, One Shilling will be 
charged for each person. 

This Lecture will rosiTIvELY commenee. precisely at 
Erent o'clock; and those persons who were unable ‘to gain 
admittance to his Short-hand Lecture, are particwarly 
advised Sia to eome late, Jest they sheuld be again dis 
appointed. 

Mr. LEWIS continues to receive new Puprtis till the 14th 
day of this month, and, on the 20th, he will posiTivELy 
leave Liverpool. 

For further'particulars apply to Mr. Lewis, at Mrs. Lloyd's, 
No. 87, Bold-street. i 


cS Eo Correspondents. 


Kenpau Mecuanics’ InstiruTe.—We heve much pleasure in 
directing the attention of our readers to the interesting 
proceedings of the special meeting of the members of the 
Kendal Mechanics’ Institute; and we, take this opportu- 
nity of publicly, congratulating Mr. Marshall upon the 
hand compli t paid him by his honest Kendal 
friends,—a compliment, which, judging from our own 
feelings, we bave no doubt Mr. Marshall will estimate 
much more highly than he would prize one of those 
diamond snuff-boxes, or other splendid baubles, with 
which services of a very doubtful character are so often 
rewarded, : 

Tueatre.—Upon a reperusal of the letter of Anon,' we think 
it; would, ‘come a day after the fair.”"—We have also some 
other reasons for changing our mind on the subject, which 
we do not deem necessary here to'state, . If the writer re 
quire it, we will return the manuscript ¢o his orders" 

Ow roe Causss or Sinaue ayp Erect Vision.—The paper 
we some time since announced on this subject shall appear 
in our. next. . ‘ 
GeneraL MILLER.—We request the attention of our readers 
to. the extract from. the memoir of this celebrated indiyi- 
dual, which is to be found in our present publication,. 




















Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, R Surrs 





ing number. of the Kaleidoscope. Qur limits here will 
oblige us to confine vep to.on6 short extract; ee- 


-and Co., at thoir General Printing’ Office, . street, 
‘Liverpool, and to be had'of all Booksdless. 
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